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WELFARE AND THE STATE 


By HUGO E. PIPPING, PH.D., 
Professor of Economics at the University of Helsinki 
Member of the Supervisory Board 
of Oy Pohjoismaiden Yhdyspankki — Ab Nordiska Féreningsbanken 


| n the course of time various opinions have been expressed as to the objects 
of economic activity and the ability of the state to promote them. Wealth, 
utility and general welfare have been put forward as reasonable ends. The 
means, strange to say, have been sought more frequently in changes of owner- 
ship and in attempts to influence the distribution of wealth and incomes than 
in increased production. As for the role of the state, we are confronted with 
opinions ranging from pure passivity to economic dictatorship. A digression 
into the history of doctrines is out of place here, but in varying degrees — 
which may, however, be important — most people nowadays agree that the 
state should play its part in bringing about general welfare, particularly 
economic welfare. 

The more simplified the postulates we start from, the easier it is to define 
welfare as an end. In a war unanimously supported by the people the sole 
object is to contribute to victory. There may be disagreement as to the methods, 
but, since it is the state that wages the war, state leadership is necessary and 
no sacrifice seems too great. Liberals of the old school held that, if all private 
enterprise aimed at maximum profits, the »national gain» would also be maxi- 
mized. In the old Agrarian society there was a saying that everything was 
all right if the peasants were all right. Modern international trade has created 
the slogan »Export or die» Into the waves of business fluctuations »full employ- 
ment» is cast as a lifebuoy —- and as a lure. 

The actual facts are more complicated. There are common interests, but 
also conflicting interests. Welfare is not the same nor alike for everyone. 
Different productive forces are needed in different occupations and different 
results are aimed at. Welfare is not only material. It must also be psychologically 
functional, i.e., adjusted to human temperament and activity. 
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All that is rational or functional from the point of view of the impersonal 
state is not necessarily so for the individual. To put it in a banal way, the main 
point in the idea of welfare is that every individual or group should have its 
proper place in the community in order to function efficiently. There is not 
only one scale of valuation, but several. Different groups and social classes 
have different standards of living, since they have different occupations and 
functions. Hence it is more than doubtful whether we are able, from the point 
of view of society as a whole, to measure the welfare of all people by the same 
yardstick, be it income in money or standard of consumption. Still less is it 
advisable to attempt a sum total of welfare. 

Unfortunately, the »new» Welfare Economics has not been able,in spite of 
creditable efforts, to set up objective criteria of welfare capable of serving as 
guides for public economic or social policy. Both scholars and statesmen have 
had to confine themselves to a much more modest programme: to observe 
the conditions in which different groups live; to watch people’s aspirations and 
their methods of realising them, sometimes also to teach them what is for 
their own good; to discover rational means for all people to help themselves 
and particularly those who are worst off; to give direct help, when people’s 
Own powers ate inadequate. But it is equally important that the state should 
be aware of its own limitations. It can never create welfare, it can only 
influence the causes of general and individual welfare. 

For a long time public social services have been directed to helping the 
disabled. We have, however, gone a long way from the church charity of the 
old days. Poor laws and almsgiving have been replaced by social services 
and social insurance. Humanitarian help, extended, thanks to greater resources, 
has been combined with rational efforts to convert misplaced persons into 
employable workers. Neither economists nor statisticians are able to calculate 
to what extent the social services »pay» from the point of view of the national 
economy. But it is certain that the care of children, young persons and the 
sick, has rescued many values for society. 

The need for social services is generally acknowledged. Opinions 
differ only on the point of methods and ways of financing them. But it may 
console those who complain of waste of money and bolstering up of vice, 
if they realise that customs change from time to time. The more the earnings 
of the great mass of the people increase, the more they themselves sacrifice 
correspondingly by paying insurance or taxes, partly or wholly; that seems 
already to be the case in Sweden and the Beveridge plan was largely based 
on self-financing principles. If the tendency continues in this direction, it 
remains to be seen whether the state will be needed at all in the future as an 
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intermediary for spreading the risks over the span of human life. This role 
may again be taken over by. private or co-operative insurance institu- 
tions. 

In no case should social »progress» be measured by the total public ex- 
penditure on social services. In a way it is a bad sign that this is needed at all, 
and the ideal position would be one in which economic progress had made 
them superfluous. Nor can equalising incomes by taxation or other means 
be an end in itself, according to the saying that it is more important that the 
poor should satisfy their hunger than that the rich should feed their dogs. 
Minimum subsistence standards are relative. Incomes are functional and their 
purpose is to maintain and develop occupations, consumption, thrift, family 
life, in short, standards of living, differing in the case of different groups. 
The general yardstick, income in money, should not lead the sense of func- 
tional relationships astray. The purpose, extent and methods of saving are 
totally different in the cases of a civil servant and a peasant. What matters is 
the ability to employ one’s talent within the institutional framework. 

The many kinds of social services cannot even be hinted at in this context. 
They have been succeeded in a similar, though different, way by welfare 
policy of a wider range not far removed from the general economic policies. 
This has two of its main objects in common with the social services: s ec u r- 
ity andequity, but in a somewhat different sense. Business cycles affect 
people collectively, while illness and accidents are individual, even if they 
occur with some sort of statistical regularity. Growing old is definite, but social 
misfortune can be overcome. Levels of living can be equalised, not only 
individually, but also between groups and whole branches of trade, ¢.g., when 
agriculture is subsidised. 

Here we will deal particularly with policies that are intended to change 
the economic structure and those the purpose of which it is to mitigate 
the consequences of business cycles and/or, if possible, to reduce 
the limits of their fluctuations. 

Structual change takes place in society to a large extent independently of 
the state, mostly as a result of technical innovations or of changes in the 
composition of the population, the latter of which may be influenced by state 
policies. The new technique does not, however, take shape automatically; 
it requires capital equipment, and the state makes large investments in material 
as well as mental capital: in roads, railways and power stations, in industrial 
plant, in public buildings, in educational institutions and so on. To what 
extent the property of the state, expressed in money, is increased thereby 
depends upon the methods of financing the investments. There are countries 
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in which the government debt is so large that the net value of state property 
represents a negative quantity. 

The distribution of the real national capital among different owners (the 
state, companies, individuals) does not, consequently, reflect the distribution 
of national wealth (in money). Further, the property value of investments 
made by the state or others depends on the capitalised returns. The value of 
state property is reduced by the fact that its products and services, either 
wholly or in part, are from the start intended to be sold below their cost of 
production or are, perhaps, to be disposed of gratuitously. 

It might, perhaps, be argued that the acme of welfare policy is reached, 
when as much as possible is obtained as cheaply as possible from the state. 
There are always people who are willing, though not always grateful, receivers. 
»Nobody shoots Santa Claus». But there is another attitude, too. The author 
of a utopian novel disliked the feeling of getting things free in his dreamland; 
it made him feel as though his personal liberty was threatened. And he had 
never before realised how much he had enjoyed spending money. But there 
are naturally more rational reasons, why the state should not permanently 
play the part of Santa Claus. The mask is easily dropped. The principle that 
investments should pay interest or that the costs of production should be 
covered, is not a bad guide. It gives an idea of what people really want and an 
indication that resources are not unlimited, and above all the fundamental 
point of economic principle is emphasised: the choice between alternatives. 

But what is the limit? In practice the economic activities of the state, and 
particularly its investments, represent all grades from pure charity via social 
services to hard-boiled monopolism. Is all this done for the promotion of 
welfare? Or, when the state subsidises or otherwise supports unsuccessful 
enterprises or whole branches of industry, does it thereby promote general 
welfare? 

Unfortunately, there is no known yardstick of welfare as compared with 
sacrifices, when the state makes investments, provides social services or 
distributes subsidies. Society acts to a large extent tentatively or under the 
influence of political constellations. However, it is easy to forget that invest- 
ments or services administered by the state are supplied from the same sources 
as other investments and services. The investments have to be financed with 
existing savings, and taxation does not merely mean a transfer of savings, but 
frequently the reduction of savings in the community. If the government is 
successful in its policy, the result will be reduced consumption which, in a 
given situation, may be the right thing, but which the mass of the people will 
hardly accept as welfare policy. If the policy fails, the purchasing power of the 
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currency will drop, with dismal consequences. Corn does not grow on brick 
walls and asphalt roads, and it must be borne in mind that government invest- 
ments will turn into consumer goods only after a long time and after passing 
through many stages — perhaps never. It would be more fitting if the govern- 
ment, instead of squeezing sour lemons, would try, in collaboration with the 
central bank, to create a capital market in which public and private enterprise 
would compete for the available savings on equal terms. This is the only 
way to obtain an idea of the cost of investments for welfare. 

Structural policies have long-term effects, but may, at best, result in an 
economy which is less susceptible to business fluctuations. The direct 
control or management of prices and wages inherited 
from the war economy and the counter-cyclical policies that 
have employment in view are, in principle, more ephemeral, though in a way 
they are connected with the investments, too. It would not be fair to question 
that these policies and those who framed them aimed, and aim, at welfare, 
but the results are arguable, or, rather, there is no doubt that price control 
in this country has proved a failure and that unemployment is impending, to 
say the least. Continued control is based on the misconception that in peace 
economy, just as in war economy, it is possible to decide as clearly, what 
welfare demands and what sacrifices it calls for. A few selected arguments 
must suffice here. 

We are witnesses of a triangular drama, the actors in which are: trade and 
foreign exchange policy, price and wages controls, and internal monetary 
and fiscal policy. The last has played the part of deceiver and its intrigues have 
proved disastrous in many respects. It has been said that it is high time to 
reconcile and reunite the couple: trade and foreign exchange on the one hand, 
and the currency and the budget on the other, and that the intruder, Corporal 
Control, should be expelled by the back door by which he smuggled his way 
in during the war. The fact that the control of foreign trade and exchange still 
plays the part of an incorrigible character cannot be helped and depends not 
so much upon ourselves as on the managers of the great world theatre. It is to 
be regretted, since the continued quasi-blockade has fortified the monopol- 
istic tendencies more than anything else — and the only thing the so-called 
»new» Welfare Economics has been able to demonstrate with some certainty 
is that monopoly prices are detrimental to general welfare. 

Some points seem to be the most essential. The first is that the government 
has deprived itself of its best guide in welfare policy by converting the price 
mechanism from a compass into a weathercock. Nobody could know what 
would yield a profit, if the winds of inflation had not been released at the same 
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time with the result that everything »pays» — except saving. But no states- 
manship seems to realise that the cure should be a serum taken from the seat of 
the trouble, the currency policy. And the government’s faculty for forecasting 
and preventing business cycles seems to be in the same category of wishful 
thinking and easily frustrated hopes as that, under the spell of which school- 
boys look forward to their reports. 

On the whole it is agreed that fighting unemployment serves welfare 
purposes, partly for humanitarian reasons and partly because resources lying 
idle mean a loss. On the other hand, it should be evident that unemployment 
is not the illness itself, but a symptom, and that the counter-measures should 
be adapted to the circumstances. Counter-cyclical policies have their limits, 
either in the foreign exchange market or in the home supply of resources. 
If the existing difficulties of obtaining employment are dependent upon too 
high a level of costs of production compared with that in foreign countries 
and upon the unsuccessful control of prices and wages, combined, moreover, 
with a public and private investment mania — caused in the case of the govern- 
ment partly by force and partly by imprudence and in other cases by a panic- 
stricken »flight to real values» — well, then, it must be seriously considered 
whether the measures against unemployment are on the right lines in favouring 
investments. If the taxpayers are to be convinced that the transfer of purchasing 
power from themselves to lower income groups promotes the welfare of the 
community as a whole and of themselves in the long run, people should, 
vice versa, be asked to understand the argument that just for this once, in 
a situation which is not at all like the world depression in the early 1930s, 
a stronger remedy is needed for the sake of the general welfare. It should be 
borne in mind that welfare is something more than serving courses of babies, 
bath, bed, breakfast and biographs. Welfare is the result of co-ordinating 
methods and resources that actually exist and have not merely been touched 
up in a photo-film. 

Employment is, individually, an end in itself and in a certain sense also of 
public importance. But it is, on the other hand, only a partial end in the 
same way as the volume of national output. From the point of view of welfare 
it must be defined what has been produced, what kind of employ- 
ment is available and at what cost. 

General welfare is not a quantity, not a sum total of magnitudes which, 
moreover, are not capable of being added up. Welfare is quality or pro- 
portions like accoustic waves and the palette. Economists speak of equilibrium 
which is not quite a suitable term, since progress often comes about through 
disequilibria caused by technical innovations. But there are, in the economic 
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realm, proportions that cannot be altered arbitrarily; activities and their result 
(productivity); cost and prices; consumption, saving and investment; leisure 
and working time; increased output and its distribution; risk and uncertainty 
€ > etc. These proportions are to a certain extent »conventional» or »customary». 

Hence, production as well as welfare are in a dynamic society changing incess- 

antly in their structure. These qualities or proportions are not fixed by the 
ef” state except in an autocratic country, and hardly even there, since no dictator 
is master of all material and political realities. 

In the mixed — some people might say in the half-socialised — society 
in which we live the practicable weapons of the government are formally 
fewer than under a dictatorship, but in reality it has greater possibilities of 
managing welfare policy. It can rely upon individual activity, inventiveness, 
organising skill, responsibility etc. that discover ways of their own. In case of 
organic or accidental disturbances it can be a supplementary force which 
softens hasty changes, reduces conflicts, equalises injustices within the frame- 
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work of the available resources and relying on rational means. It can distribute 
social services, start investments, manage money and credit and pursue 
countercyclical policies. But, as has already been pointed out, it must be aware 
ai ili of the limits of its own powers and of the resources, and above all it must 
grasp that it is just as unable to create welfare as a typewriter is to create 
literature and that its qualifications, after all, are hardly the most essential. 
One cannot sail in a bailer. 
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THE:- FOREIGN EXCHANGE RESERVES 


By Professor BR. SUVIRANTA, 
Economic Adviser 
Oy Pohjoismaiden Yhdyspankki — Ab Nordiska Féreningsbanken. 


1. Objects 


I nthe days of the gold standard it was the formal object of gold (monetary 
reserve) to guarantee the redemption of notes in gold, but gradually, as 
the ciskulation of gold coins decreased and as the theory of money showed, 
in addition, that the redemption of notes was not an indispensable condition 
for preserving the value of the currency, the conception of the monetary objects 
of gold also underwent a change. Greater emphasis began to be laid on its 
importance as a stabilising and levelling factor in international payments. Thus, 
John Maynard Keynes maintained in 1930 that the size of the gold cover depends 
upon how large a demand for gold coming from outside can be expected 
before the country has had time to adopt the necessary counter-measures. 

After the transition to a paper currency, the only object of the foreign 
exchange reserve has been to act as a buffer against the fluctuations in the 
foreign payments, until »the country has had time to adopt the necessary 
counter-measures». The fact that the foreign exchange reserve is included in 
the primary cover for the note issue also goes to prove this object, for a 
reduction of this cover forces the central bank (or should do so at any rate) 
to tighten the position on the credit market and thereby prevent a further 
decrease in the reserve of foreign exchange. 


2. Limits 


From a rational point of view the foreign exchange reserve has its limits 
both upwards and downwards. Obviously, it is not worth while to accumulate 
such a large reserve as is not at all necessary to balance the deficit in the balance 
of payments. It would be better to acquire goods for production or essential 
consumer goods with the surplus funds. But the mention of such an upper 
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limit is merely »a grey theory» in present circumstances, because in practically 
all countries the foreign exchange reserve does not attain this limit. 

It is more important, therefore, to examine the circumstances that determine 
the lower limit or, in other words, the quantity of foreign exchange that should 
be reserved in good years for years with an adverse balance. Speaking quite 
generally, this reserve should be of such extent as to cover incidental deficits 
in the foreign payment position by a safe margin. It follows that the larger the 
deficits may become in the income of a country from trade, freights, interest 
etc. in proportion to the current expenditure, i.e., the balance of payments 
on current account, the higher must the lower limit be fixed; provided of 
course all other factors remain equal, but in these, too, constant changes 
occur as the following example shows. 

In the time of the old gold standard a comparatively small reserve of foreign 
exchange was sufficient to cover the deficits in the balance of payments, as the 
different currencies were at that time mutually convertible, while at the same 
time international trade was more or less free and Great Britain, above all, 
the commercial and clearing centre of the world at that time, was a free trade 
country, which left the door open to an equalising flow of goods. It should 
also be noted that in those days the foreign exchange reserve could obtain 
temporary help from the international capital market. Furthermore, there 
was general confidence in the durability of the political and economic condit- 
ions, so that for this reason, too, there was no cause to fear any great risk and 
hold extra reserves of any mentionable size. 

In most, if not in all, such cases the position deteriorated between the two 
world wars and since then, too, the tendency has been in an unfavourable 


_ direction. For this reason a considerably larger reserve of foreign exchange 


is required today than before the wars, if unpleasant surprises in the balance 
of payments are to be guarded against with some certainty. 

An insufficient monetary reserve generally gives rise to all manner of 
restrictions of imports and control of foreign exchange and directs trade into 
enforced systems of clearing and compensation. The obstacles thus raised 
in the sphere of trade strangle free initiative and create an unsound spirit of 
enterprise. And this is not merely theory, but is based on the hard reality 
experienced in ail countries, in Finland no less than in others. This state of 
affairs was pointedly described by the Governor of the Bank of Finland, 
Sakari Tuomioja, at the end of 1951, when the foreign currency position in 
Finland showed a temporary improvement. 

»In Finland, if anywhere, we have had to realise in import trade during 
the post-war years, how expensive poverty can be. We have been obliged to 
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buy, irrespective of price, at the time we happened to obtain foreign exchange 
and to do so either from one country or from another, according to whose 
currency was available. Now we can make our purchases in suitable quantities 
much better than before, at the most favourable time and wherever prices are 
lowest. — The shortage of foreign exchange and the control of imports have 
hitherto had the same influence in many respects as a prohibitive customs 
tariff and have contributed towards the appearance of all kinds of industrial 
activity in our country, industries that have no chance of survival, when there 
is free international competition.» 

_ Lf the accumulation of an unnecessarily large foreign exchange reserve may be called 
a luxury, too small a reserve can with all the more reason be regarded as a great calamity. 


3. Developments 


A recent investigation by the International Monetary Fund shows the 
course of development of the foreign exchange reserves in proportion to 
simultaneous imports in different countries (not including the Eastern bloc 
and some non-independent countries). The main results are given in the 


following table. ; 
Gold and foreign exchange reserves 
in proportion to one year’s imports c.i.f. 


1928 1938 1951 
United States 85 592 191 
Canada 7 29 43 
Latin America 47 51 39 
United Kingdom 13 63 22 
Overseas Sterling Area 28 51 63 
Continental OEEC 4S 83 32 
All countries 32 124 48 


It will be seen from the table that during 1928—38 the foreign exchange 
situation improved throughout. This was due partly to an increase in monetary 
reserves in absolute figures and partly to generally reduced imports. The 
proportions calculated for 1951 show that the situation has now grown 
appreciably worse than in 1938 (though there are exceptions to this rule). This 
deterioration in the position is, however, not a consequence of the reserves of 
foreign exchange having fallen off in absolute figures — the total monetary 
reserves of all countries had, on the contrary, increased considerably — the 
cause is rather that the increase in imports was relatively far greater. Besides, 
it should be noted that the qualitative structure of the foreign exchange reserve 
was appreciably weakened in many cases, i.e., it now includes non-convertible 
currencies and clearing balances to a considerable extent. 
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In the Scandinavian countries the course of the foreign exchange reserve 
has, on the whole, followed the general tendency throughout the world. 
This is illustrated by the following table which, like the previous one, shows 
the foreign exchange reserve in proportion to imports. 


1928 
Denmark 17 
Finland 13 
Iceland 6 
Norway 19 
Sweden 26 


1938 
22 
4! 

8 
46 
99 


1951 
12 
32 
16 
17 
27 


In all these countries the proportions rose up to 1938, but have since 
dropped (except in Iceland), so that in 1951 they even fell short of the level in 
1928 in two instances. Behind these periodic series of figures great yearly 
fluctuations are, naturally, hidden in either direction. This course of develop- 
ment for 1946-52 in Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden is seen in the 


folloning diagram. 

















1946 1947 1948 


1952 


Without going into detail it may be said that the comparatively large 
monetary reserves in Sweden and Norway dwindled rapidly after the war in 
consequence of the greatly increased imports and that the reserves in Denmark 
and especially in Finland, whose starting points were more unfavourable, 
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they were almost exhausted. By degrees, however, the situation improved 

and the advance was particularly great in Finland. It should, however, be 

noted that the figures in regard to Finland even for 1947 refer to the net 

foreign exchange reserve, but later to the gross reserve from which the t 
liabilities have not been substracted. It is also noticeable that the end of the 

Korean boom in 1952 brought about an appreciable deterioration of the foreign 

exchange position only in Finland, whereas the situation in Denmark, on the e 
contrary, improved owing to a strict monetary and financial policy. 


4. The optimum size 


It is probably impossible to determine in a general way, how large the 
reserve of foreign exchange should be at any given time in order to ensure 
security. Reference can only be made to the factors that are of importance | 
and to the lessons that experience has taught. As already stated, the optimum | 
size of the foreign exchange reserve has grown since the wars. But in practice 
the general tendency has been in the opposite direction. It is therefore | 

obvious that the reserve of foreign exchange has in recent years fallen short ce, 
i. & of the optimum limit in most countries and in some cases very appreciably. 
. This is the case, too, in the Scandinavian countries. | 

What target, then, should be fixed for the foreign exchange policy in | 
Finland? Would it be suitable for us, for instance, to aim at the target recently 
proposed by Professor Erik Lundberg in Sweden? In his opinion the fluctuat- 
ions in Sweden’s balance of payments may be so great that the foreign exchange 





reserve should be raised to the equivalent of a year’s imports, as was actually ¢* 
the case in Sweden at the end of the 1930s. Otherwise security cannot be 
achieved in the supply of foreign exchange. es 


In our case such a high target is at best a matter for the distant future. At 
present the foreign exchange reserve suffices for only a couple of months’ 
imports and even in the 1930s it covered at most barely six months’ imports. 
However, we might, perhaps, set up the situation at the end of the 1930s as the 
primary target in our foreign exchange policy, although that would by no | 
means render the position satisfactory. 

However even such a modest reserve can be achieved only by means of a 
firm economic policy which ensures that home consumption and investments 


are kept within the bounds of the country’s resources, so that they cannot cm 
exercise an inflationary pressure. The reserve position can be further eased, 
if opportunities are available simultaneously for obtaining foreign credit. It is 
gest 
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necessary, however, to guard against the reserve crumbling again to a disturb- 
ing degree. If a crisis is imminent, the monetary policy must tighten the reins 
in good time, but they must also be swiftly relaxed, when the crisis begins 
to abate. Further, it is necessary for the rates of exchange to correspond 
to the internal value of the currency. To quote some sentences in Professor 
Erik Lundberg’s investigation to which reference has already been made: 
»From a theoretical point of view it is always possible to attain an outward 
equilibrium and prevent a foreign exchange crisis by means of a sufficiently 
severe tightening of the monetary and financial policy. — In every special 
situation it is essential to establish the causes of the difficulties in regard to 
foreign reserve and to adjust policy in conformity with them. If, e.g., it is 
clear that the level of prices and costs in Sweden has been forced up to a level 
that is out of step with the tendency abroad, a policy of deflation and control 
would by itself be insufficient. A depreciation of the crown — if permissible 
by international agreements — should in such a situation counteract the 
cause of the foreign exchange crisis. But the inflationary tendencies must be 
met in such a case by a sufficiently restrictive monetary and financial policy.» 

It can, of course, be argued that a strict monetary and financial policy as a 
condition for a successful foreign exchange policy does not always harmonise 
with the efforts to raise the standard of living or the maintenance of employ- 
ment. This contradiction can only be of an apparent or very sporadic character. 
If, e.g., a shortage of foreign exchange guides commerce into such channels 
that productivity in the national economy is reduced, this must tend to retard 
the rise in the standard of living. The present situation has also shown very 
clearly that a depleted reserve of foreign exchange is in many respects inimical 
to employment. This is the case, e.g., when the lack of foreign exchange 
restricts and partly prevents the importation of essential producer goods, or 
when trade adopts such forms that the general level of costs rises and thereby 
prevents what would otherwise be profitable exports. For a small country, for 
which the international division of labour and freedom of trade are vital conditions, care 
of the exchange reserve is a task of particular importance. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Bb course of economic development in Finland has not provided 
much cause for satisfaction of late, yet such causes have not been 
entirely lacking. The statistics point to an increase in the volume of exports 
since last year and our terms of trade improved during the second quarter. 
The deficit in the balance of trade which amounted to 26 200 million marks 
for the first half of last year, was reduced during the corresponding period 
this year to 6 200 million, and during the second quarter of this year this 
deficit was only 1 100 million marks as compared with 18 200 million during 
the same quarter last year. This favourable tendency continued in July, when 
the balance of trade recorded a surplus of 4 200 million marks as against a 
deficit of 2700 million in July last year. Furthermore unemployment has 
fallen off greatly from the high figures in the winter. 


Can these phenomena be interpreted as a sign of a turn in the economic 
trend setting in here? Scarcely! The growth of exports, due at any rate partly 
to earlier contracts and to stocks acquired previously, can hardly continue, 
for timber felling has been reduced and activity in the exporting industry 
has shown an appreciable decline. And as prices in the world market, as far 
as we are concerned, have not taken a favourable turn, the improvement in the 
terms of trade is probably due to incidental factors on which no future 
prospects can be based. The decrease in unemployment is, in turn, a seasonal 
phenomenon. The reduced deficit in the balance of trade, on the other hand, 
inspires the hope that we may attain an equilibrium in our foreign trade, 
although this result has been achieved by a severe restriction of imports which 


has already had a detrimental influence on the supply of commodities in this 
country. 


In most other countries activity in trade has continued on a high level, 
in some cases it has even grown in spite of the prices in the world market 
continuing to fall slightly at the same time. Besides,in many places it has been 
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possible to proceed with the relaxation of controls and thereby to afford 
opportunities for a better state of balance in the economic conditions. It is 
worth mentioning, e.g., that dealings in aluminium and copper in Great 
Britain, formerly under Government supervision, have recently been entrusted 
to private enterprise. In addition, the release of trade in sugar is under consider- 
ation there and price control of all the more important production goods and 
foodstuffs have already been abolished. 


This comparatively favourable economic development in several countries 
which are of importance to us has not been able to dispel the clouds that have 
banked up around our economic position. The fault does not lie in the fact 
that our staple articles of export are not in demand, but the truth is that prices, 
converted into Finnish marks, do not cover the present costs of production 
in many spheres. Sales have therefore proceeded slowly and competitors have 
been given an opportunity of forcing their way ahead of us. And the difficulties 
our exporting trade is encountering would certainly increase still further if 
the trend in the world market were to take a turn for the worse. No indications 
of general depression are, however, discernible as yet. 
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A GLANCE AT THE SECOND QUARTER 


INDUSTRY. For industry as a whole it has still been possible to maintain 
production on a comparatively high level. In comparison with the second 
quarter of last year, when, indeed, production was about 11 per cent below 
the record year of 1951, a slight advance can even be recorded. The distribution 
of output over the three months of the quarter was also rather more even 
than last year. This is illustrated by the monthly index of industrial production 
which stood at 123, 133 and 112 for April, May and June 1952 and at 126, 
126 and 125 respectively for the corresponding months of this year. In making 
this comparison it is also visible that output during the last month of the 
quarter was 12 per cent higher this year than it was last year. 


Volume ofindustrial production; 1948 = 100 
Year & Home market Export Total Capital goods Consumer goods 


Quarter industry industry industry industry industry 

1951 

I 131 125 129 123 134 

I 142 134 139, 132 146 

Il 128 128 128 123 133 

IV 141 125 136 131 143 

I—IV 13) 128 133 127 139 
1952 

I 135 126 133 125 140 

Il 130 105 123 116 129 

Ill 118 89 109 106 113 

IV 138 115 131 124 137 

I—IV 130 109 124 118 129 
1953 

I 128 112 123 112 135 

II 135 105 126 114 137 


Of the different branches of home market industry mention should, perhaps, 
first be made of the chemical industry which has expanded very much in 
recent years and the output of which increased from the second quarter of 
last year by no less than 16 per cent. In the textile and clothing industry output 
grew by 11 per cent since the second quarter of last year and in the leather 
and rubber industries the corresponding increase amounts to 13 per cent. 
Production in the stone, clay, glass and peat industries, which was very low 
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during the first quarter, increased once more, so that during the second 
quarter the output exceeded the corresponding result in the previous year by 
about 3 per cent. The foodstuffs and luxuries industries also record an increase 
over last year. An exception to this general tendency in home market industry 
is found in the engineering industry in which production decreased by 5 per 
cent from the second quarter of last year. It should be remarked, however, 
that in June the output was 8 per cent larger than during the same month 
last year. 


Volume of production in the home market industries; 1948 = 100 
Year Engineering Foodstuffs Textile Leather, Chemical Stone, clay 


and industry luxuries clothing rubber & industry glass& peat 
Quarter industries industries kindred industries 
industries 
1952 
I 131 148 140 120 133 124 
Il 121 152 144 100 135 120 
lil 109 139 123 85 127 114 
IV 125 166 159 120 135 105 
I—IV 122 1j2 141 106 133 116 
1953 
117 147 156 116 135 83 
II 115 166 160 113 157 123 


The exporting industry still experienced great difficulties owing to the high 
level of costs, as prices abroad for our exported goods no longer cover the 
costs of production in all branches. As before, the chemical pulp industry was 
in the worst plight. Some pulp mills have had to close down entirely, while 
others have been obliged to curtail output. It should be stated that the output 
of chemical pulp during the first six months of this year amounted to 535 000 
tons as against 661 ooo tons during the corresponding period last year. The 
export price for unbleached sulphate pulp was only 20 800 marks per ton in 
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June as against 43 400 marks a year ago. In the case of other export goods the 
drop in price is not so heavy. It should be mentioned, however, that the export 
price for newsprint has dropped since June last year from 32 800 to 27 100 
marks per ton. The price of unplaned sawn timber, pine, has fallen at the 
same time from 48 100 to 43 ooo marks per standard. The output and exports 
of our principal articles of export during the first half of this year and last 
year will be seen in the following table. 


Production of wood working industry in the first half-year 
Sawn goods Wood pulp Newsprint Other paper Plywood 


1 000 std I ovo tn I 000 tn 1 oco tn 1 000 m® 
1952 1953 952 1953 952 1953 1952 1953 952 1953 
Total production 407 410 661 535 211 216 126 127 130 113 
Exports 164 242 367 383 193 198 77 #%«14 #+%127. 102 
Home market 
& stocks 243 168 294 152 18 18 49 13 3 II 


BUILDING. The figures for the sale of some building materials indicate an 
appreciable increase of activity in the building trade. The increase is mainly 
of a seasonal nature, but sales of cement, for instance, also show an increase 
in comparison with the corresponding period in previous years. Cement sales 
during the second quarter were 27 per cent higher this year than they were 
last year and fully 20 per cent higher than during the second quarter of 1950 
and 1951. This comparatively large increase is partly due to relief work which 
was more extensive this year than in any other post-war year in consequence 
of reduced employment in some branches of trade. Relief work, which has 
mainly taken the form of roadmaking and other constructional work, consumes 
large quantities of the same kind of materials as are used in the actual building 
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trade. According to information received from the Office of Social Research, 
the number of workers employed in the building trade in the middle of the 
second quarter was fully one-quarter less than a year ago, while the number 
ae) of employed, e.g., in Government relief work in the same way was 86 per cent 
greater than last year. 
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Index forthe total sales of cementin Finland; 1948 = 100 


Quarter 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 4 
I 136 138 168 252 126 § 
II 118 147 123 130 165 | 
Ill 136 143 165 135 
IV 121 164 184 119 i 
? I—IV 127 148 16 147 4 


Building costs did not vary to any appreciable extent during the first six 
months of the current year. Owing to the drop at the end of last year they are 
still on a level that is 5 per cent below the highest level since the war which 
e. 9 occurred in the autumn of 1951. 


AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY. The Board of Agriculture has collected 
data concerning the crop prospects on 15th June. From the collated report 
on these it is evident that the harvest this year is expected to be better than 
last year. The hay crop should be particularly large, according to estimates 
about 10 per cent more than last year. The crop of Autumn wheat is also 
expected to be better than in the previous year, whereas rye is worse than a 
year ago. In regard to spring sowings it is reported that the growth has so 
far been good, as is also the case in regard to potatoes and root vegetables. 
The output of milk which showed a falling off at the beginning of the year 
i in comparison with the corresponding period of last year, has again begun to 
increase. The quantity delivered to the dairies during April—May was 5 per 
ey? cent more than last year. The output of butter also exceeded last year’s level 
during the end of the quarter and it is estimated that the output of cheese 
. will be larger in the current year than ever before. 
Lumber work. During the last year of felling, June 1952—May 1953, there 
was, as expected, a great decline in lumbering. The quantity of timber felled 
only amounted to about 28 million cub.m., piled measure, as against 37.7 
million in the previous year and 33.1 million in the felling year of 19;0—51. ; 
The reduction was largest in regard to thick hardwood, 57 per cent from the 
previous year, whereas the quantity of softwood felled is barely 4 per cent : 
short of the total of the year before. Felling of both pulpwood and pitprops 
has also decreased very much. The quantities felled during the last two years 
are given in detail in the following table. 
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Exports of butter and cheese, in tons 
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June 1951— June 1952— 
May 1952 May 1953 Decrease % 

Thick softwood, mill. cub, ft» 175.6 169.0 3.8 
Thick hardwood, » » » 43.6 18.6 57-3 
Spruce pulpwood, mill, cub. m 11.9 7:7 35.3 
Pine pulpwood, >» » » 3.5 2.4 31.4 
Pitprops, >» » » 1.8 1.0 44.4 
Firewood, » » » 9.4 7% 20.2 


FOREIGN TRADE. The terms of trade which had deteriorated very much 
last year and at the beginning of this year, moved in a more favourable direction 
during the past quarter. The price index for exported goods rose from March 
to June by 28 per cent, while the price index for imported goods dropped at 
the same time by 8 per cent. The terms of trade, export prices in percentage 
of import prices (1935 = 100), stood at 94 in March and 131 in June. It is 
worth mentioning that at the beginning of last year the terms of trade 
represented 189 and in June a year ago 151. 

The volume of exports shows an appreciable increase over last year. For 
the whole of the first half of the year the volume this year was 20 per cent 
higher than last year and also rather higher than in 1951. The comparatively 
large increase in this volume was not able to compensate, even approximately, 
the reduction of receipts of foreign exchange caused by the fall in prices, for 
the value of exports for the first half of the year decreased from 76 000 to 54 700 
million marks. The volume of imports has moved in the opposite direction. 
The plentiful purchasing power and demand among the public combined 
with the openhanded import policy resulted, it will be remembered, in the 
volume of imports during the first half of last year increasing by as much as 
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e 9 60 per cent from the corresponding period in 1951. Last year’s great deficit 
in the balance of payments and the poorer prospects for exports, however, 
compelled import licences to be greatly cut down from there previous level 
exa and during the first half of this year the volume of imports was reduced by 
36 per cent from last year. The value of imports fell off simultaneously from 
102 200 million marks to 60 900 million. The deficit in the balance of trade, 
which amounted to 26 200 million marks for the first half of last year, was 
reduced during the corresponding period this year to 6 200 million marks. 
The principal import groups in the first half-year 
oan _ 1952 __ 1953 
mill.mks % mill. mks % 
Cereals 8 514 8.3 6 598 10.8 
_ Other foodstuffs and luxuries 9 464 9.3 8 202 13.5 
Metals and metal products 16 518 16.2 7 030 11.5 
Machinery and apparatus II 294 II.0 8 491 13.9 
Means of transport 12 027 11.8 5 962 9.8 
Fossil fuel 12 069 11.8 7 072 11.6 
Textile raw materials and products 14 943 14.6 7571 12.5 
Chemical raw materials and products 6 349 6.2 3 790 6.2 
Other goods 11 063 10.8 6 225 10.2 
All goods 10224I = 100.0 60 941 100.0 
The principal export groups in the first half-year 
1952 1953 : 
— mks % mill. mks % 4 
Timber and timber products 26 575 31.7 18 957 34.6 t 
Pulp 25335 33.3 10773 19.7 i 
Paper & cardboard 17 126 22.5 12 298 22.5 ' 
Metal products 3 640 4.8 8 459 15.5 ‘ 
Dairy products I 103 1.5 953 1.7 
C4 Other goods 2251 3.0 3 285 6.0 
All goods 76030 100.0 34725 100.0 
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The geographical distrikution of foreign trade has altered very greatly. Trade 
with the Soviet Union, which represented merely one or two per cent of the 
total value before the war, has now grown to such an extent that approximately 
one-quarter of our total trade is carried on with that country. Since the first 
half of last year the value of imports from the Soviet Union has increased by 
almost 3 000 million marks or 28 per cent. Our exports to the Soviet Union 
have even increased slightly more. During the first half-year trade with the 
Soviet Union recorded a surplus of exports of about 1 cco million marks. 
Owing to the difficulties of the market, our trade with the United Kingdom 
has been reduced to such an extent that the value of our imports has dropped 
by as much as 60 per cent from 20 800 million marks to 8 300 million, if the 
first half-years are compared with each other. At the same time our exports 
to the United Kingdom have decreased from 21 000 million marks to 12 200 
million or by 42 per cent. In spite of all difficulties we have thus been able to 
achieve a considerable surplus of exports of 3 900 million marks in our trade 
with the United Kingdom during the past half-year. In this year’s trade with 
the United States we have a surplus of exports amounting by the end of June 
to 1 800 million marks. During the same period last year our balance of trade 
with the United States recorded a heavy deficit of 5 300 million marks. The 
balance of trade with Argentina, which recorded a larger surplus than with 


Trade with different countries during the first half-year; 
value in million mars 


Surplus of exports (+), 
Imports Exports imports (—) 
1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 

U.S.S.R. 10 546 13 458 II 378 14 398 + 832 + 940 
Poland 4 663 2 855 1 681 1 268 —2 982 —1 587 
Sweden 5 784 2 625 2559 1714 —-3 225 — gil 
Norway 1 796 946 I 203 461 — 593 — 485 
Denmark 4501 1 982 2472 1 748 —2 029 — 234 
W. Germany 11 939 5 585 5 340 3 606 —6599 —1979 
E. Germany 405 947 473 655 + eo — -@ 
Netherlands 6 165 4 098 2549 2 309 —3 616 —1 789 
Belgium-Luxemburg 4141 1 735 1 334 I 244 —2 807 — 491 
U. Kingdom 20 793 8 312 20 908 12 242 + 205 +3 930 
France 8 950 4 339 5 307 2123 —3 643 —2 216 
Italy 1 638 729 I 314 473 — a — 
Switzerland 936 I 341 1 094 129 + 158 —I 212 
Czechoslov. I 208 2 089 365 649 — 843 —I 440 
Israel 562 1 062 665 191 + 103 — 871 
Japan 418 257 72 276 —-36 + 
Egypt 166 189 588 547 + qn 6+ 9358 
U.S.A. 9 230 3 292 3.940 5 062 —5 290 +1770 
Brazil ; 1 785 572 I 540 670 — 245 + 98 
Argentina I 499 I 007 6 230 220 +4731 — 787 
Others 5 116 3 §21 4928 4740 — 188 —I 219 
All countries 102 241 60 941 76 030 34725 —26 211 —6 216 
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The value of home trade; 1948 = 100 
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any other country for the first half of last year, has swung round to a negative 
balance this year. The deficit with Western Germany is still disturbingly 
large, although it has been restricted at the cost of diminished trade to 2 000 
million marks this year as against 6 600 million for the first half of last year. 
It should be mentioned that, as a rule, the first half of the year records a surplus 
of imports which is subsequently balanced during the height of the exporting 
season in the summer and autumn. 


HOME TRADE. The value of the turnover in wholesale trade displayed a 
seasonal increase in the past quarter, but in comparison with the corresponding 
period a year ago a falling off is visible. However, the decrease did not exceed 
4 per cent. At the same time the level of prices dropped on an average, accord- 
ing to the wholesale price index, by approximately the same proportion, which 
implies that the quantity of goods handled remained practically unchanged. 
In June there was some advance in wholesale trade and the value of the 
turnover was about 6 per cent higher than in June last year. 


Sales in wholesale trade; 1948 = 100 


Quarter 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
I 93 130 181 216 193 
Il III 155 227 237 228 
Ill 119 167 216 239 
IV 144 174 248 241 
I—IV 117 156 218 233 


In retail trade, concerning which statistics are available only regarding the 
co-operative stores, progress has been almost identical with the movement 
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The movement of wholesale prices; 1935 = 100 
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in wholesale trade. The volume of stocks of the co-operative stores was reduced 
from March to May by 4.5 per cent and was 7 per cent less at the end of May 


than a year ago. 


Sales of »taxed coffee» amounted to 1.6 million kg during the quarter, 
representing a value of 2 477 million marks. During the second quarter of 
last year sales totalled 1.5 million kg or 2 257 million marks. Sales of spirits 
for human consumption, which amounted to 5 836 million marks during the 
second quarter of last year, were slightly reduced this year to 5 716 million. 


PRICES. The general price level in Finland, measured according to the 
wholesale price index, continued to fall during the second quarter of the year. 
The reduction during the second quarter was 1.7 per cent as against only 
0.6 per cent during the first quarter. Among the different classes of Finnish 
goods forest products recorded a fall in price of fully 4 per cent, while prices 
of industrial products remained almost unaltered and prices of farm produce 
rose by 0.5 per cent. The prices of imported goods in Finnish wholesale trade 
fell during the corresponding period by 2.6 per cent. 
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Price development on the home market 
Percentage change 
1952 1953 1953 1952 1953 from from 
June Mch Apl May June June Mch 
Wholesale prices (1935 = 100) 1799 =I7SS «=T7S2 1738 +1726 —4t —I.7 
of which: 


Imported goods 1570 1517 1502 1484 1477 —5.9 —2.6 

Home produced goods 1906 61866 1869 1856 1843 —3.3 —1.2 
of which: 

Agricultural products 1773 +717 +1736 #41743 «21725 =—2.7 0.* 

Forestry products 3105 2988 2988 2920 2865 —7.7 —4.1 

Industrial products I 545 1534 1534 1534 411535 —0.6 0.1 


Cost of living (1938/39 = 100) 1097 II9 IITI9 +%$«LI22 IIIZ 18 —0.2 
of which: 


Food 1262 1278 41282. 1288 1276 It —0o.2 
Dwelling 363 481 481 481 481 32.9 —- 
Clothing 1403 1379 1367 #+%1372 #+41377' —I.0 —o.u 
Taxes 2672 2611 2611 2611 2611 —2.3 — 


In studying the trend of prices it can be said that in Finland, they attained 
their highest level about eighteen months ago. In the case of the general 
wholesale price index the peak was reached in November 1951, when it stood 
at 1 936. Since then the figure has dropped to 1 726 for June this year which 
signifies that the total fall in prices represents 10.8 per cent. In regard to 
forestry products the fall from the highest level amounts to 27.4 per cent, 
industrial products to 6.0 per cent and farm produce to 4.0 per cent. Prices 
for imported goods, calculated in the same manner, have dropped by 13.6 
per cent. 

The cost of living index has remained unaltered during the three months 
of the quarter at 103, the level in October 1951 = 100. According to the 
present system with wages dependent on the index, wages should be raised 
in the first instance, if the average of the cost of living index for three months 
rises to 105, and should be lowered, if the corresponding average falls to go. 
In the event of the index rising, wages must be raised by a corresponding 
percentage which means that real wages are maintained without change, but 
in the event of the index falling, wages may be reduced for the first time by 
only one-half of the percentage of the fall which means that the real wages 
of the workers rise in that case. If the cost of living index falls below 90 by 
§ points and so on, wages are to be lowered in each instance by a corresponding 
proportion. It should be stated that direct taxes are not included in this cost 
of living index, nor, consequently, employers’ contributions for the support 
of children, whereas indirect taxes, such as customs duty and the sales tax, 
affect the index to the extent to which they enter into the prices to consumers 
of the goods that are included in the index budget. 
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Current accounts (deposits) and rediscounted bills of the 
commercial banks 
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THE MONEY MARKET. Seasonal factors exert a very strong influence on 
the money market. The second quarter is usually the poorest season, as savings 
decline and the demand for money is large. In examining the growth of deposits 
in all the financial institutions during 1948—1952 it is noticeable that the 
results for the second quarter cannot compare, even approximately, with the 
results for the other quarters in any of these years. On an average the increase 
in the second quarter of these years amounted to about 11 per cent of the 
increase for the whole year, whereas the corresponding figure for the first 
quarter was 28 per cent, for the third quarter 23 per cent and for the fourth, 
which includes the annual interest, 38 per cent. 

During the second quarter of this year deposits in all the monetary institut- 
ions increased by only 2 403 million marks as compared with 6 093 million 
during the same quarter last year. During the first quarter of this year deposits 
increased by 10 686 million marks and during the first quarter of the previous 
year by 14 997 million. The comparatively meagre result for the quarter under 
review is presumably a consequence of the general decline in our woodworking 
industry. It can be concluded from the reduction of felling by fully one- 
quarter that receipts from the sale of forests, which have in general been 
made at lowered prices, have been reduced still more, while other opportunities 
of earning by lumber work have fallen off in at least the proportion mentioned 
above. It is evident from the table below that deposit activity has been parti- 
cularly poor in the co-operative credit societies and that deposits have actually 
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Breakdown of the increase tn deposits in the various monetary 


institutions during the first half-year 


1952 1953 


FEE] Commercial banks 


fi Sawings banks 
Co-operative credits 
societies 


Post Office Savings 
Bank 
[__} Other banks 





decreased in the class of »Other banks» which consists chiefly of the savings 
funds of co-operative societies, but also includes the Central Bank of the 
Co-operative Societies and the Real Estate Bank of Finland. 


Deposits by the public in monetary institutions 


Time deposits, million marks Increase during II quarter 
30. 6. 52 31. 3. 53 30. 6. 53 1952 1953 

mill.mks % mill.mks % 

Commercial banks §2 251 62 734 63 921 I $47 3.1 1187) lo 

Savings banks 58 604 69 111 70 372 2550 4-5 1261 1.8 
Co-operative credit 

societies 34 OOI 38 939 39 036 I 572 4.8 97 0.2 

Post Office Savings Bank 21 202 25 057 25 181 353 1.7 124 0.5 

Other banks 10 561 12150 Ir 884 71 0.7 — 266 —2.2 

All banks 176619 207991 210394 6 093 36 2403 1.2 

Total deposits, million marks Increase during II quarter 
30. 6. 52 31. 3. §3 30. 6. 53 _ 1952 __ 1953 

: mill.mks % mill.mks % 

Commercial banks 85 053 90 157 95 872 —2548 —2.9 5715 6.3 

Savings banks 61 805 72 307 73 784 2774 4.7 t477 08] 
Co-operative credit 

societies 36 162 41 206 41 317 I §25 4-4 III 03 

Post Office Savings Bank 21 202 25 057 25 181 353 1.7 124 0.5 

Other banks 10 727 12 286 12409 — 257 —2.3 123 1.0 

All banks 214.949 241013 248 563 1845 oo Foe 432 


Deposits on current account, however, progressed considerably more 
favourably than in the corresponding quarter of last year. It is worth mention- 
ing that deposits on current account in the commercial banks increased during 
the second quarter of this year by 4 528 million marks, but that last year they 
decreased by 4 094 millions. Thanks to pursuing a restrictive policy in regard 
to credit, the banks were able to maintain their total loans almost unchanged 
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The turnover onthe Stock Exchange 
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during the second quarter. As the total deposits increased simultaneously, 
as shown in the table above, it proved possible to some extent to reduce the 
existing surplus of loans. In this way the banks, too, were able to reduce their 
indebtedness to the Bank of Finland in the form of re-discounted bills by 
1 508 million marks. | 

The cash position of the State grew appreciably worse at the same time and, 
according to the latest reports, the position may become really critical in the 
autumn. The highest limit of the Treasury bills to the Bank of Finland has 
now been fixed at 25 ooo million marks. During August the Treasury has to 
pay, among other things, about 10 ooo million marks in amortisation, index 
increase and interest on the Second Compensation Loan. In order to reduce 
its cash requirements, the Government has offered a new bond loan, based on 
the wholesale price index, for voluntary subscription by holders of bonds to 
the value of the coupons falling due. The loan carries 4 per cent interest and 
is redeemable in 1954—1958 in annual instalments of one-fifth of the original 
nominal value of the bonds. In order to encourage the demand for these 
bonds, which has so far been poor, the rate of interest has since been raised 
to 51/, per cent. 

The foreign currency reserve (gold and foreign currency) of the central 
bank was reduced during the quarter by 445 million marks. At the same time 
the net balances on the foreign clearing accounts of the central bank decreased 
by 1 720 million marks, while foreign bills grew by 454 million. The indebted- 
ness of the central bank to foreign holders of mark accounts increased by 
380 million marks. The net foreign balances of the commercial banks grew 
during the second quarter from 481 to 1 372 million marks. 
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The note circulation, which amounted to 45 052 million marks at the end 
of June last year, was reduced during the second quarter from 44 078 to 43 247 
million marks. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE. Dealings in stocks and shares were appreciably 
livelier during the second quarter of this year than during the preceding 
quarters. The uncertain trend of prices that characterised the Stock Exchange 
for a long time has also assumed a distinctly rising tendency. According to 
the Unitas index for shares, industrial shares advanced by no less than 23 per 
cent during the second quarter, while at the same time bank shares recorded 
a rise of fully 14 per cent. As prices were on the same level at the end of June 
1952 as at the end of the first quarter of this year, the rise in the course of a 
year is the same as during the second quarter. 


Index for share prices; 1948 = 100 Increase in %, 


1952 1953 1953 1953 1953 from June from March 

June March April May June 1952 1953 
Banks 119 118 126 132 135 12.9 13.6 
Industry 174 172 185 202 211 21.0 22.2 
General index 166 165 176 191 199 19.6 20.0 


Both holding certificates and bonds of the Second Compensation Loan also 
gained in price during the second quarter, though considerably less than in 
the case of bank shares and, especially, of industrial shares. The quotation for 
holding certificates rose only 6.5 per cent, while the increase for Compensation 
Loan bonds was also no more than 7.3 per cent. This comparatively slight 
rise before the amortisation instalment, which was due on 1st July for holding 
certificates and on 1st August for Compensation Loan bonds, may, perhaps, 
be explained by the fact that the rates of redemption proved worse than had 
been expected. Holding certificates, formerly redeemed at the annual rate of 
1o per cent of their original nominal value, are being redeemed this year at 
15 per cent of their original nominal value at a rate of 303 per cent as against 
450 per cent in 1952 and 406 per cent in 1951. Only 25 per cent remains of 
the original nominal value of the holding certificates. The rate of redemption 
for the Second Compensation Loan is 620 per cent this year as against 650 per 
cent last year. After this year’s redemption instalment 20 per cent of the original 
nominal value of the Second Compensation Loan will be left. 

The total turnover on the Stock Exchange ‘during the second quarter 
amounted to 587 million marks, of which the value of the industrial shares 
bought and sold represented 311 million marks or fully one-half. During the 
first quarter the total turnover on the Stock Exchange only amounted to 
360 million marks. 
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MONEY SUPPLY IN FINLAND 




















Index; 1948 = 100 
Money supply, (average for 3 months) 
Month mill. mks 
: Nominal development Real development 

TOSI | 1952 | 1953 |} TOST | 1952 | 1953 || 19ST | 1952 | 1953 
January 64 242| 86778] 78053]| 135 186 168 tor | 105 104 
February 68 366] 90700] 78729]| 138 184 162 96 106 100 
March 77 870] 95 561! 86907]| 140 182 162 93 107 100 
April 73 843| 86338] 82782|| 147 182 166 95 109 103 
May 79 084] 88058] 87 346]) 154 180 172 97 109 107 
June 82 384| 96 464) 91648|| 157 180 175 96 109 110 
July 78 535| 85 282 160 180 96 109 
August 87 228] 87 065 165 180 97 109 
September 88 081] 90144 169 176 97 109 
October 88 295] 84951 176 175 100 109 
November 94097| 87 487 180 175 102 109 
December 98 088] 85 779 187 172 106 | 107 












































TIME-DEPOSITS BY THE PUBLIC IN ALL MONETARY 






























































INSTITUTIONS 
Index; 8 = 
Time-deposits; —— ve 
Month mill. mks 
Nominal development || Real development 
TOSI | 1952 | 1953 |} TOSI | 1952 | 1953 || 951 | 1952 | 1953 

January 117 803|160 958|200671]| 169 231 287 116 131 177 
February 120 §00|166 497/205 123]] 173 239 294 115 142 181 
March 122 891/170 26/207 9911| 176] 244 298 114 145 185 
April 125 206/173 312/209 907]| 179 248 301 112 149 188 
May 126 585|176 108|211 145|| 181 252 302 III 152 190 
June 127 323/176 619|210 394]| 182] 253 301 109 153 191 
July 129 897|180 171 186 | 258 109 161 
August 135 781/186 003 195 | 266 III 166 
September 137 352/185 580 197 | 266 112 | 167 
October 140 486/186 082 201 267 115 167 
November 143 687/187 083 206 | 268 116 166 
December 155 387/197 306 223 283 126 175 
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VOLUME INDEX OF FOREIGN TRADE; level in 1935 = 100 
















































































































































































Import Export Total trade 
I95O] IOST | 1952] 1953 |] 1950) IOST | 1952) 1953 || 1950) I9ST | 1952) 1953 
Month 
January 153 | 139 | 243 | 209 |] 106 | 138] 127 | 142 |] 129] 139] 186 | 176 
February 175 | 180] 270 | 141 || 122] 128] 136] 116 || 149] 155 | 205 | 129 
March 146 | 109 | 258] 152 |] 124] 123 | 121 | 196 || 136] 115 | 196] 172 
April 125 | 151 | 236| 152 || 124] 130] 111 | 158 |] 125 | 141 | 181 | 161 
May IOI | 135 | 200] 117 90 | 148] 98] 98 96 | 141 | 152] 108 
June 112 | 153 | 199] 122 84] .90| 65] 83 96 | 116] 121 | 100 
July 104 | 136] 189 79} 91] 58 89 | 108 | 107 
August 99 | 152] 138 80} 102| 78 88 | 121 | 102 
September |] 117 | 146 | 131 73 | 101] 85 91 | 120] 105 
October 100 | 155 | 123 55 | 103 | 101 76 | 127 | 111 
November |] 102 | 160] 141 81 | ror | 116 91 | 129] 128 
December |] 156 | 185 | 174 113 | 103 | 125 133 | 141 | 148 
Quarter I 157 | 141 | 257 | 168 || 117] 130] 128] 151 || 138 | 136] 195 | 160 
il 108 | 145 | 210 | 132 |] 95] 117] 86] 105 |] 103 | 131 | 147] 118 
Wm 107 | 145 | 152 78 | 971 73 89 | 116 | 105 
IV 117 | 166 | 145 81 | 102] 113 98 | 132] 128 
Year 120 | 151 | 187 87 | 107] 97 103 | 127 | 138 
PRICES IN FOREIGN TRADE; 1935 = 100 
Import prices Export prices Terms of trade 
Month 
T95O | IOST | 1952) 1953 |] THSO | TOST | T9S2 | 1953 || 1950) 19ST) 1952) 1953 
January I 289] 1 631) 1 887] 1 739|| 1 249 1 831]| 97] 113 | 189 | 105 
February I 187] 1 625] 1 982] 1 755]| 1 230 I 793|| 104] 125 | 174] 102 
March 1 328] 1 836) 1 817] 1 848]| 1 29 1735] 97] 118| 184] 94 
April r 280} 1 836) 1 777] 1 759]| 1 313 I 783]| 103 | 129 | 175 | 101 
May I 334) 1 872] 1 857] 1 643]| 1 386 2 030]] 104] 128] 155 | 124 
June 1 366] 2 016) 1 903} 1 699)| 1 4 2 220]] 108 | 127| 151] 131 
July I 482] 2 031] 1 930 I 528) 2 103 | 131 | 148 
August I $35] 2 138] 1 877 1 587] 2.938 103 | 137 | 135 
September |} 1 394! 2 105] 1 815 1 585] 3 057| 2 251 112] 145 | 124 
October I $14] 2015] 1 796 1 $82] 3 304] 2 161 104 | 164] 120 
November |} 1 486] 1 979] 1 794) I $77] 3 466] 1 995 106 | 175 | 111 
December |} 1 428] 1 | 1 719) I 701] 3 627] 1 974) 119 | 189 | 115 
1 946] 1 841 I $00] 2 801] 2 614 107 | 144] 142 
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COST OF LIVING INDEX; October 1951 = 100 
















































































Month Total Food Housing Lighting Clothing Other 
index & heating costs 
1952 
April IOI 107 100 98 87 Io1 
May 101 108 100 97 87 102 
June 101 107 100 96 87 102 
July 101 107 100 96 87 102 
August 101 108 100 96 87 102 
September 101 108 100 96 86 102 
October 102 109 115 96 86 102 
November 102 109 115 96 86 102 
December 102 107 133 92 86 103 
1953 
January 102 107 133 92 85 103 
February 103 109 133 92 85 103 
March 103 109 133 91 85 103 
April 103 109 133 gt 85 103 
May 103 109 133 91 85 103 
June 103 108 133 90 85 103 
COST OF BUILDING INDEX; 1951= 100 
pas Interest on 
Month Xi otal Building Sub- Wages General | Fees to building 
index | materials | contracts costs experts capital 
1952 
April 103 105 105 101 104 104 84 
May 104 105 105 105 105 105 85 
June 103 104 10§ 103 104 104 84 
July 105 102 105 III 106 106 86 
August 104 103 105 107 105 105 85 
September 104 103 105 106 105 105 85 
October 103 102 105 106 105 104 85 
November 103 102 106 103 104 104 84 
December 101 102 106 99 103 102 83 
1953 
January 101 102 105 97 102 101 82 
February 100 102 105 95 102 101 82 
March 100 102 105 97 102 101 82 
April 101 102 104 100 103 102 83 
May 100 IOI 104 98 102 101 82 
June IOI IoI 104 100 102 102 83 
104 
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STATE FINANCES AND RATES OF INTEREST 
Public Debt State revenue Rates of | 
Year interest, % 
Foreign | Internal | Total Taxes Total Official : : 
Month minimum | Deposit 
Mill, mks | Mill. mks | Mill mks || Mill. mks | Mill. mks || “count | rate 
3 1938 I 211 2 463 3 674 3 664 5 535 4.0 3.5 ) 
1948 43 605 74 337 | 117942 82821 | 113 692 7-25 6.0 
1949 63 153 | 73401 | 136554 || 86138 | 125 981 5-75 5.0 
> 1950 65 879 | 69 826 | 135 705 || 103 767 | 137 218 7-75 7.0 | 
* 1951 74812 | 56139 | 130951 || 144149 | 204 633 5-75 7.0 . | 
1952 67731 | 61 382 | 129 113 || 151 534 | 205 O17 5-75 5-5 
1951 July 69 716 | 62475 | 132191 || 16510 25 677 7-75 7.0 
August 69 765 | 65 139 | 134.904 || 12 803 17 839 7-75 7.0 
Sept. 68 476 | 67557 | 136033 7 808 12 700 7-75 7.0 ' 
October || 67786 | 62778 | 130564.|| 13 402 16 418 7-75 7.0 } 
Nov. 67137 | 62694 | 129 831 || 15 157 17 809 7:75 7.0 
Dec. 74812 | 56139 | 130951 29 794 46 197 5-75 7.0 
1952 January 69 523 | 52113 | 121 636 || 10154 13 647 5-75 5.0 
February|} 69 484 | 49 864 | 119 348 || 11 573 15 319 5-75 6.0 
March 69 207 | 55 573 | 124 780 6 558 9 329 5-75 5-5 
es April 69 080 | 48007 | 117 087 15 700 18 852 5-75 5.5 ; 
May 68 961 | 48848 | 117809 || 13 796 19 104 5-75 5-5 Lea 
June 68684 | 59017 | 127701 2 467 6 043 5-75 5-5 
July 68 373 | 52493 | 120866 || 18 306 22 454 5-75 5-5 
August 68178 | 58770 | 126948 || 12052 25 405 5-75 5-5 
Ge Bd Sept. 68 240 | 65 440 | 133 680 6 005 9 054 5-75 5.5 
: October || 68089 | 57808 | 125 897 || 16 561 19 848 5-75 5-5 
Nov. 67989 | 60741 | 128730 || 12994 16 277 5-75 5.5 
Dec. 67731 | 61382 | 129113 || 25 368 29 685 5-75 5-5 
1953 January 67652 | 52400 | 120052 || 10802 13 301 5-75 5-5 
February || 67610 | 51301 | 118 911 10 871 13 941 5-75 5-5 
March 67176 | 57057 | 124 233 4 883 7 408 5-75 5-5 
April 67089 | 51417 | 118506 || 16315 19 607 5.75 5.5 
May 66999 | 56493 | 123492 || 10763 | 14589 5-75 5-5 
d June 66 737 | 65 267 | 132 004 a a 5.75 5-5 
c,?¢ 
Rates of interest 
: aumuaas Lowest discount rate of Bank of Finland 
& 4 ¥ 6-months’ deposit of commercial banks 
"Ie 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 ‘Ie 
“4 14 
12 12 
10F 10 ; 
& 
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 § THE MONEY MARKET 
A) i Figures for the last day in mill. mks 





















































, Bank of Finland Commercial banks || yor) 
8 : deposits due 
bee Ramo Re- Trea- | Notes in Depo- ee 
Meath foreign — bill. circulation|| sits Loans |! tary insti- 
jos " a 
: 1938 3 402 — - 2 086 10 755 9212 || 19937 
i 
1948 2 295 1697 | 19211 | 27 369 50125 | 46458 || 100 886 
: E 1949 2 697 2428 | 21950 | 29 606 61980 | 59 796 || 127075 
i 1950 8 183 6913 | 19696 | 34383 || 65973 | 70531 || 144 047 
, § 1951 29 988 16 8686 | 44774 97185 | 89 238 || 203 584 
1952 15 509 17217 | 14739 | 46153 94 618 | 108 656 || 230721 
1951 July 11 827 11930 | 13777 | 39826 74551 | 87831 || 163 158 
August 16 896 4346 | 20542 | 41 446 82033 | 85 796 || 174 361 
Sept. 17959 3945 | 20459 | 42272 81 033 | 86 140 || 175 058 
October || 21 150 723 | 18369 | 42014 84955 | 86829 || 180 889 
Nov. 22 691 18 | 18032 | 44053 93 428 | 89 299 || 191 560 
Dec. 29 988 16 8686 | 44774 97 185 89 238 || 203 584 
1952 January 28 360 217 8115 | 40134 94877 | 92.475 || 204 803 
February || 28 519 1995 6656 | 43 428 93 184 | 95 640 || 206 905 
March 26 802 4994 4874 | 44044 96065 | 99 639 || 213 104 
April 23 870 7 655 3180 | 44338 89 845 | 100727 || 210 185 
May 23 265 8 332 4153 | 46579 90 185 | 101 854 || 212 285 
June 20 342 9 961 5443 | 45052 || 91840 | 102 404 || 214.949 
July 18 699 7 346 8769 | 44173 92 831 | 105 097 || 217 802 
August 17 700 5716 | 18057 | 45 193 94923 | 104 224 || 222 394 
Sept. 15 605 7411 | 16935 | 43 768 95 100 | 104 217 || 223 516 
October || 15 332 8422 | 15874] 42440 92739 | 105 162 || 221 882 
Nov. 15 447 9512 | 18983 | 45 497 94 848 | 106 602 || 224 697 
Dec. 15 509 17217 | 14739 | 46153 94 618 | 108 656 || 230 721 
1953 January 16 942 14 315 11 886 | 41 104 95 391 | 111 217 || 232 406 
February|| 17 560 13242 | 10226] 44238 95 463 | 111 910 || 235 775 
March 17 483 9781 | 10701 | 44078 98 668 | 112 510 || 241 013 
April 17 217 11093 | 10581 | 43 804 99 705 | 113 967 || 243 171 
' May 16 968 9788 | 15824 | 45962 || 100651 | 113 954 || 245 517 
June 17 038 8273 | 15133 | 43247 || 104023 | 114 686 || 248 563 
Bank of Finland; bill credits and foreign currency 
From top to bottom: rediscounts, private bills, Treasury bills and foreign currency 
rj 1950 1951 1952 1953 ey 
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PRICES 
LE A PS ES AP I SEATS = 
Wholesale prices for home market goods; 1935 = 100 Cost of 
Year Finnish Agricult. | Forest |Industrial| Im- All living 
Month products | products | products | ported fone oA 1938/39 
goods | ‘Finnish | Finnish | Finnish | goods || ‘fecas || = 190 
=. > 1938 118 117 145 110 104 114 100 
1948 1117 I 397 1 499 903 1 022 I 090 786 
1949 1099 | 1136 I 431 980 1092 || 1098 799 
+ 1950 1 287 1 378 1 664 1 131 I 222 1 265 git 
y@ |oy 1951 1 886 1 617 3 103 1 561 1 646 1 809 1 061 
1952 1 892 I 752 3 056 I $45 1 581 I 793 I 104 
1951 July 1 927 1 632 3 167 1 603 1 685 1 850 1 067 
August 2028 1 691 3 512 1 634 1 681 1 917 1 084 ’ 
Sept. 2026 1 607 3 605 1 627 1 679 I 915 I 102 
October 2021 I $74 3 719 I 590 1 663 I 907 1 074 
Nov. 2071 I 730 3 945 I $47 1 649 1 936 1077 
Dec. 2058 I 721 3 888 I 548 1 650 1928 1 O71 
1952 January 2 037 1 787 3 638 i 576 1 649 I 913 I 109 
Februar 1.956 1 782 3 275 I 568 1 619 1 849 I 103 
March 1 960 1 797 3 275 I 568 1 613 1 849 I 101 
a April 1 916 1751 3 149 I 552 1 606 1 817 1 096 
4 ®, May I 909 1 768 3 105 I 551 I 592 1 808 I 099 
June 1906 | 1773 3 105 I $45 1§70 || 1799 || 1097 
July I 825 1 770 2750 I 530 I 571 I 744 1 098 
August I 821 1754 2750 I 529 1 568 I 740 1 099 
= Sept. 1816 | 1724 2 749 I 530 1559 || 1734]! 1099 
an 7 October I 831 I 700 2852 I 528 I 544 I 739 1 116 
Nov. 1 864 I 708 3 OO! I §29 I 537 1759 I 115 
! Dec. 1 869 I 707 3 026 I 531 I 542 1 765 I 117 
1953 January || 1884 | 1733 3 073 I $30 I §25 1769 | 1411 
: February|| 1 891 1 765 3 065 I 535 I 516 1771 I 119 
: March 1 866 1717 2 988 1 534 1517 1755 I 119 
| April 1 869 1 736 2 988 I §34 I 502 1752 I 119 
! May 1 856 1 743 2920 I 534 1 484 1 738 I 122 
| June 1843 | 1725 2 865 I $35 1 477 1 726 1117 
€ q", Development of prices; 1948 = 100 
; emma Wholesale prices 
¢ 4 _ aeeses Cost of living 
2) 
i 1949 1950 195) 1952 1953 
F 240 240 
220 ‘| 220 
200 | 200 
/ 120F 180 
) | Pi 
160 ee 160 
a - " 140 pee, aa » 140 
j 120 | 120 
H 
100 pa 100 
ca” eo w 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Index of volume; 1948 = 100 
























































Home market industry Export industry 
Year ; Other | Total Total 
Engineer-| tiome- | Home- || Timber Paper Total Indus- 
Month Seton market | market || Industry | Industry — tries 
USIEY Industries Industry - 
1938 52 79 67 86 106 99 75 
1948 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1949 106 III 109 101 93 96 105 
1950 96 129 115 102 III 107 113 
1951 128 141 135 125 131 128 133 
’ 1952 122 136 130 103 113 109 124 
1951 July 84 115 102 115 130 124 109 
August 131 147 140 132 134 133 138 
Sept. 134 147 142 122 130 127 137 
October 141 154 149 126 142 135 145 
Nov. 141 153 148 120 132 127 142 
Dec. 115 132 125 105 121 114 122 
1952 January 130 141 136 122 135 130 134 
February 134 136 135 118 130 125 132 
March 130 138 135 105 136 124 131 
April 123 135 130 98 110 105 123 
May 132 144 140 105 128 119 133 
June 109 130 121 96 88 91 112 
July 95 103 100 84 71 76 93 
August 104 123 116 85 89 87 107 
Sept. 129 145 139 97 108 103 128 
October 136 154 147 98 125 114 137 
Nov. 127 150 141 114 125 120 134 
Dec. 112 134 125 112 110 III 121 
1953 January 121 136 130 89 120 108 123 
February 115 130 124 108 III 110 120 
March 116 142 131 109 126 119 128 
April 114 148 134 112 105 108 126 
May 113 149 134 103 109 107 126 
June 118 150 137 91 105 99 125 
Industrial production; 1948 = 100 
euamem= Home market industry 
asenes Export industry 
1950 1951 1952 1953 

200 200 
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100 
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PRODUCTION OF FOREST INDUSTRY 



































Year Sawn | Cellu- — News- | Other — or 
timber lose f P print paper - 
Month (for sale) boards 
1000 stds | 1000 tons | 1000 tons 1000 tons | 1000 tons | 1000 tons | 1000 cum 
1938 1 010 1 471 262 401 162 124 250 
1948 858 1 080 137 317 236 133 214 
1949 901 1018 131 380 179 102 235 
1950 988 1 195 190 403 226 131 223 
1951 I 055 1 386 206 421 266 205 314 
1952 750 1 156 134 439 246 147 233 
1951 July 112 21 35 23 20 23 
August |e 119 22 33 21 19 25 
Sept. 119 19 36 22 18 28 
October | 127 15 37 25 18 32 
Nov. 253 122 8 36 23 17 29 
Dec. j III 8 34 21 16 23 
1952 January ) 122 12 36 24 17 26 
February 219 122 15 35° 24 14 23 
March J 133 15 38 23 16 22 
April ) 100 15 34 18 10 21 
May 188 11% 20 38 21 10 21 
June 68 9 31 16 8 18 
July 41 5 38 16 8 12 
August 137 62 5 37 20 6 14 
Sept. 84 8 38 20 II 19 
October 106 4 40 22 16 21 
Nov. he 107 14 38 23 16 20 
Dec. 95 13 36 20 14 18 
1953 January | 102 16 39 21 14 18 
February 211 92 15 36 20 12 19 
March } 104 16 39 24 14 19 
April 2 78 17 33 21 15 19 
May 199 83 17 34 22 16 18 
June f 76 7 36 19 15 20 











Fellings for commercial purposes 
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1951 





1952 





1953 
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IMPORTS 


Value in mill. mks 
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Raw ma- | Machinery,| Food- Other 
Year terials & | means of stuffs con- Total || Surplus of 
Month semi-manu-| transport, & sumer imports || exports 
factures etc. luxuries | goods 

1938 3571 1 923 I 200 1913 8 607 —209 
1948 32 244 12 641 13 199 8 285 66 369 —9 864 
1949 30 248 15 191 9 370 11 469 66 278 —672 
1950 38 214 19 218 16 786 14 930 89 148 —7 669 
1951 75 568 32 358 24 402 23136 || 155 464 31 419 
1952 75 434 48 959 32 600 25 087 || 182186 || —25 357 
1951 July 6 401 2 733 I $17 2 061 12 712 5 860 
August 7 308 3 035 2 538 2 361 15 242 6 189 
Sept. 7 55° 3 531 1978 2 373 15 432 4912 
October 8 594 3 828 2118 2 468 17 008 5 284 
Nov. 7 487 3 434 3 083 2 502 16 506 3 525 
Dec. 6 818 3 906 3 085 2 298 16 107 3 308 
1952 January 7 028 3 289 2 308 2572 15 197 —560 
February 6 645 4.020 2 688 2 410 15 763 —2 619 
March 6 610 4 297 2 705 2 675 16 287 —4 728 
April 6 887 4 897 2 976 2544 17 304 || —5 915 
May 7 520 5 285 3.936 2772 19 $13 || —6 503 
June 7 307 5 215 3 365 2 289 18 176 —5 885 
July 6 731 5 226 2 855 1 997 16 809 —2 652 
August 5 184 3 510 1912 1 585 12 191 468 
Sept. 5 437 3 267 I 339 1 851 11 894 1 643 
October 5 149 3 395 1 843 1 706 12 093 2 239 
Nov. 5 598 2 796 3 487 1 397 13 278 54 
Dec. 5 397 3 808 3 185 I 291 13 681 —899 
1953 January 5 081 3 130 2 430 I 410 12 O51 —3 634 
February 3 588 1 571 I 299 816 7 274 —I 427 
March 3 639 2472 2 208 I 442 9 761 — I 
April 3 533 3 414 3 576 I 254 11776 || —2 432 
May 3 375 2718 2 839 I 161 10 093 — 907 
June 3 591 2 944 2 449 I 002 9 986 2 195 














Balance of foreign trade 


+ Export surplus 
— Import surplus 





’ 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 - 
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EXPORTS iq 
Value in mill. mks 4 





NN ee SAE TL ETE | NAAR 
Year Animal Wood a Other Total Reparation y 
Month foodstuffs| goods pr thie goods exports deliveries 
1938 699 3 360 3 458 881 8 398 ~ 
1948 56 23 797 28 940 3 712 56 505 11 546 
1949 I $90 31 046 26 713 6 257 65 606 12 226 
1950 1952 35 585 35 062 8 880 81 479 7 846 
1951 2 026 73 407 99 108 12 342 186 883 12 396 
1952 2927 7O 312 66 385 17122 || 156 829 8 215 4 
1951 July 118 8 631 9 079 144 18 572 938 i ¥ 
August 109 11 006 9 706 610 21 431 1 948 ° Z 
Sept. 109 9 854 9 290 I Og! 20 344 880 F. 
October 123 9 136 Il O17 2 016 22 292 1132 ; 
Nov. 187 8 323 10 357 1 164 20 031 829 
Dec. 117 5 884 11 838 1 576 19 41§ 729 
1952 January 102 3 900 9 611 1024 14 637 533 
February 112 3 431 8 873 728 13 144 382 
March 285 3 090 7 326 858 II $59 443 k 
April 218 3 212 7 090 869 11 389 961 
May 187 6 018 5 694 III 13 O10 I 419 
June 255 6 924 3 868 I 244 12 291 I 494 y 
July 351 9 272 3 420 1114 14 157 835 
August 341 8 612 2731 975 12 659 1 383 
Sept. 278 7513 4 085 1 661 13 $37 766 
October 245 7 847 4 486 1 754 14 332 _ 
Nov. 251 5 792 4 663 2 627 13 333 — t 
Dec. 302 4701 4539 3 240 12 782 _ 3 
1953 January 170 2714 3 659 1 874 8 417 — a 
February 223 1 278 2 378 1 968 5 847 —_ q 
March 177 3 181 5 043 1 349 9 75° om 
April 215 3 162 4.097 1 871 9 345 — 
May 125 3 317 3 848 1 896 9 186 — 
June 110 5 306 4 062 2718 12 180 — 



































Terms of trade; 1935 = 100 
Export prices in percentage of import prices 





1950 19s) 1952 1953 
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Home trade Helsinki Stock Exchange 
Year 1948 = 100 T |Index for share prices;1948= 100 Bank- 
Whole- owes ts 
Month sale | Retail || OVet | Bank [Industrial] All 
neil trade || yin. mks | Shares shares shares a 
1938 oe ° 222 123 43 50 547 
1948 100 100 1 276 100 100 100 142 
1949 117 112 || 1617 94 94 96 379 
1950 156 143 2956 134 168 162 406 
1951 218 182 2781 130 227 210 214 
1952 233 201 1 984 126 190 180 409 
1951 July 190 179 162 125 214 199 4 
August 230 192 231 128 223 207 14 
Sept. 229 187 216 133 224 209 7 
October 241 206 192 129 . 212 198 41 
Nov. 260 201 215 129 201 189 47 
Dec. 242 244 229 132 217 203 10 
1952 January 200 151 187 137 217 203 54 
February 221 175 166 139 2ir 199 47 
March 226 184 203 130 207 194 27 
April 235 196 194 129 198 187 40 
May 256 231 243 121 178 169 27 
June 219 195 107 119 174 166 12 
July 234 200 148 122 187 177 10 
August 223 205 156 123 191 180 10 
Sept. 260 206 136 123 187 177 18 
October 256 218 169 122 182 172 73 
Nov. 238 204 127 122 173 166 51 
Dec. 229 245 148 121 178 164 4° 
1953 January 178 147 107 124 169 164 31 
March 189 163 127 125 172 166 - 
February 213 180 127 118 172 165 
April 222 . 200 214 126 185 176 
May 228 220 172 132 202 19! 
June 233 206 201 135 211 199 
Unitas index for share prices; 1948= 100 
eee Industrial shares 
aeeees Bank shares 
1949 “4950 195) 1952 1953 
350 350 
3 300 
250 20 
7 ow A 
150 on 130 
sal 7 i al 






































